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Alexander  Lectures 

i 

This  year’s  Alexander  Lectures  will 
consist  of  three  lectures  on  the  general 
topic  of  William  Blake:  Tradition  and 
Revolution  1789-1793  by  Edward  P. 
Thompson. 

They  will  be  delivered  March  21-23  at 
4.30  p.m.,  West  Hall,  University  College. 

Professor  Thompson’s  international 
reputation  rests  on  his  work  on  18th 
and  19th  century  social  history  and  in 
particular  on  his  book,  The  Making  of 
the  English  Working  Class. 


UTSA  nominations  open 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  the 
five  executive  offices  of  the  U of  T 
Staff  Association:  president,  first  vice- 
president,  second  vice-president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  Nominations 
must  carry  the  signatures  of  two 
sponsoring  members  and  include  a 
one  paragraph  curriculum  vitae  of  the 
nominee. 

Members  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee are  R.A.K.  Richards,  Physical  Plant 
Department,  chairman;  Betty  Connelly, 
Personnel  Department;  Alan  Illeman, 
Technical  Workshop,  Medical  Sciences 
Building;  and  Garrett  Lumchik,  Central 
Services,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

Nominating  papers  should  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  or  any  member  of  the 
committee.  Nominations  close  Friday, 
April  7. 


CIL  art  collection  at  Erindale 

Paintings  from  the  Canadian  Industries 
Limited  art  collection  are  on  view  at 
Erindale  College  until  March  27. 

Founded  in  1962,  the  CIL  collection 
attempts  “to  reflect  as  much  as  possible, 
new  trends  and  styles  in  the  art  of 
painting  in  Canada”.  Today  the 
collection  consists  of  83  examples  of 
contemporary  Canadian  art  and  includes 
works  by  Alex  Colville,  Ken  Danby, 
Harold  Town,  William  Kurelek, 
Christopher  Pratt,  and  Jean-Paul 
Riopelle. 

TTie  collection  may  be  seen  in  the  Art 
Gallery  at  Erindale.  Hours  are  Monday 
to  Friday  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  2 to  5 p.m. 


Professor  Peter  Fitting,  St.  Michael’s  College,  (seated  at  the  President’s  desk) 
lent  his  support  to  students  who  last  week  occupied  President  Evans  ’ office 


Council  says  ‘yes’ 

to  mediator’s  report  and  endorses  equivalent  package  for  non-academics 


The  report  of  mediator  D.  A.  Soberman 
on  the  salaries  and  benefits  of 
academic  staff  and  librarians  for  1978-79 
was  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  the 
Governing  Council  at  its  meeting  on 
March  16. 

The  report,  published  in  a special  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  recommends 
an  across-the-board  salary  increase  of 
3.75  percent  and  such  benefits  as  free 
tuition  for  dependents  and  a dental  plan. 

The  University  administration  has 
offered  an  equivalent  salary  and  benefits 
package  to  the  administrative  staff, 
President  John  Evans  announced, 
“either as  a 3 . 75  percent  across-the-board 
increase  with  a dental  plan  and  the  free 
tuition  for  dependents,  or  a 4.4  percent 
across-the-board  increase”. 


The  additional  cost  to  the  University  of 
implementing  the  mediator’s  report  is 
estimated  to  be  $779,000,  including 
$256,000  to  provide  the  financial  equiva- 
lent of  the  benefits  package  to  the 
administrative  staff,  William  Broadhurst, 
vice-chairman  of  the  council,  informed 
the  meeting. 

The  amount  is  likely  to  be  met  by 
$500,000  in  additional  cuts  to  divisional 
budgets  and  by  a reduction  in  funding  of 
past  service  pensions  in  the  amount  of 
$279,000. 

On  March  14,  while  informal  nego- 
tiations between  the  faculty  association 
and  the  administration  were  still  in 
progress,  UTFA  president  Jean  Smith 
informed  President  Evans  that,  were  the 
Governing  Council  to  accept  the 


mediator’s  report,  the  association  was 
prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  payment  of 
OHIP  premiums  “with  a view  to  sharing 
these  added  costs  in  such  a way  as  to 
minimize  their  impact  on  the  proposed 
budget”. 

Provincial  treasurer  Darcy  McKeough 
announced  a rise  in  OHIP  fees  of  37.5 
percent  on  March  7.  Presently,  the 
University’s  contribution  rate  for  OHIP 
is  68  percent.  If  this  rate  were  maintained, 
the  total  extra  cost  would  be  $460,000. 

On  March  14,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Governing  Council 
accepted  the  mediator’s  report,  in  light 
of  the  faculty  association’s  willingness 
to  share  added  OHIP  costs  and  of 
UTFA’s  interpretation  of  two  items  in 

Continued  on  Page  3 


$400,000  for  gerontology  program 

donated  through  Update  fundraising  campaign 


A cross-disciplinary  program  in 

gerontology  soon  to  begin  at  U of  T 
will  be  funded  at  a rate  of  $ 100,000  per 
year  for  four  years  by  Associated 
Medical  Services  Inc.  through  the 
Update  fundraising  campaign.  Dr.  John 
B.  Neilson,  president  of  the  non-profit 
corporation,  and  University  President 
John  R.  Evans  have  announced. 

With  this  major  contribution,  the 
Update  campaign  has  realized  $19.5 
million  of  its  $25  million  goal  in 
less  than  two  years. 

The  Associated  Medical  Services  Inc. 
grant  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
a program  at  the  University  whose  aim 
will  be  to  stimulate  teaching  and  research 
in  gerontology  in  such  disciplines  as 
architecture,  law,  the  health  professions, 
and  the  social  sciences. 

A task  force,  established  two  years 
ago  by  President  Evans,  concluded  that 
all  such  studies  should  be  co-ordinated 
in  a single  project. 


“This  funding  will  allow  for  the 
appointment  of  a director  and  a small 
staff  committed  to  the  objectives  set  out 
by  the  task  force,”  says  Dr.  John 
Hastings,  associate  dean,  community 
health,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

“It  will  expand  the  knowledge  of' 
gerontology  and  foster  the  application  of 
this  knowledge  in  the  broader  community 
beyond  the  University. 

“In  the  next  30  years,  the  population 
of  Canadians  over  65  will  grow  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  general  population. 
The  U of  T program  hopes  to  give 
professionals  in  various  disciplines  the 
background  in  gerontology  they  will 
require  to  deal  with  the  new  shape  of 
society.” 

Associated  Medical  Services  Inc. 
was  established  in  1937  as  a non-profit 
incorporated  body  whose  purpose  was 
to  make  possible  the  provision  of 
prepaid  medical  care  in  Ontario. 

Dr.  Jason  A Hannah,  a government 


neuropathologist,  was  its  first  and 
only  managing  director. 

Since  1972,  when  the  provincial 
government  assumed  exclusive  respon- 
sibility for  medical  care  by  prepayment, 
the  corporation  has  administered  a 
fund  in  excess  of  $ 12  million  that  is 
required  to  be  used  so  as  to  “contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  medicine  and  the 
public  good”,  according  to  its  executive 
director.  Dr.  G.R.  Paterson,  who  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  U of  T as  a professor 
of  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 

The  University  is  one  of  five  Ontario 
universities  to  have  established  at  its 
Faculty  of  Medicine  by  Associated 
Medical  Services  Inc.  a Jason  A.  Hannah 
Chair  for  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
Related  Sciences. 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should  read 
the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
personnel  office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of 
the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred  Wewers, 
978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell,  978-7308. 

Clerk  Typist  II  ($7,430  — 8,740  — 10,050) 

Fine  Art  (1),  Graduate  Studies  (2),Private  Funding  (1),  Medical  Genetics  (2) 
Secretary  I ($8,180  — 9,620  — 1 1,070) 

Sociology  (1),  Dean’s  Office,  Arts  & Science  (1),  Rehabilitation  Medicine  (4), 
Medicine  (4),  Centre  for  International  Studies  p/t  (2),  Medical  Genetics  (2) 

Secretary  II  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Joint  Program  In  Transportation  (1),  Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (4) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Pathology  (4),  Pharmacology  (2),  Dentistry  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  III  ($12,160  — 14,310  — 16,450) 

Biochemistry  (2) 

Research  Officer  ($12,160  — 14,310  — 16,450) 

Nutrition  & Food  Science  (2) 

Records  Assistant  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Academic  Services  (4) 

Dental  Assistant  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Dentistry  (Sessional)  (1) 

Engineering  Technologist  II  ($12,860  — 15,130  — 17,400) 

Biomedical  Engineering  (4) 

Manager,  Blind  Duck  Pub  ($200  per  week  ) 

Erindale  College  (3) 

Administrative  Assistant  III  ($15,820  --  18,620  — 21,410) 

Research  & Planning  (1) 

Mail  Sorter/Driver  ($8,740) 

Post  Office  (5) 


PhD  Orals 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  Ph.D  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Tuesday,  March  28 
Andrew  Ralph  Gibson,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “The  Ecological  Significance 
of  a Colour  Polymorphism  in  the 
Common  Garter  Snake  Thamnophis 
Strtalis  (L).”  Thesis  supervisor: 

Prof.  J.B.  Falls.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Pierre  Savaria,  Department  of  Physics, 
“Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Scale 
Violations  in  Deep-Inelastic  Inclusive 
Lepton-Nucleon  Scattering.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  J.  W.  Moffat.  Room  307, 
63  St.  George  St.,  1 1 a.m. 

Tuesday,  April  11 

Chi-Hon  Lam,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Amide  Hydrolysis 
Catalyzed  by  Intramolecular  Carboxylic 
Acids:  Kinetics  and  Mechanism. ’’Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.H.  Kluger. 

Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  9.30  a.m. 

Wednesday,  April  12 

John  A.  McCumber,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “The  Communication  of 


Philosophical  Truth  in  Hegel  and 
Heidegger.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

G.  Nicholson.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  13 

Robert  Vincent  Burke,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  “The  Diffusion  of 
New  Biological  and  Chemical  Tech- 
nologies and  the  Position  of  Small 
Farmers  in  Mexico.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  G.K.  Helleiner.  Room  1 1 1, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  April  14 

William  J.  Cameron,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Historical  Consciousness 
and  the  Problem  of  Rationality  in 
Existential  Psychiatry.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  C.M.T.  Hanly.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  April  19 

Douglas  E.  Treen,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Structure  and  Praxis: 
Sartre’s  Structural  and  Historical 
Anthropology.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
G.  Nicholson.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 


UTFA 

annual 

meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 

University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  will  be  held  on 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1978  from  4 to  6 p.m. 

in  the  auditorium  of  the  Medical  Sciences  Building 

BUI 

(Room  2158) 

Research  News 


Ministry  of  Labour 

deadlines  in  two  areas 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  has  set 

April  1 as  the  deadline  date  for 

proposals  in  two  areas:  (1)  manpower 

training  and  development,  and 

(2)  applied  research. 

Applications  in  the  first  category 
should  relate  to  occupational  health 
and  safety  and  are  open  to  both 
individuals  and  organizations.  Appli- 
cations in  the  second  category  should 
relate  to  the  solution  of  specific 
practical  problems  in  occupational  health 
and  safety  areas  of  interest  to  the 
province.  Call  978-2163  for  further 
information. 


Student  bursaries 
Arctic  Working  Group 

The  Arctic  Working  Group  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  has 
announced  that  it  will  award  four 
bursaries  of  $250  each  to  U of  T 
students  who  will  take  accredited 
summer  courses  at  the  Churchill  Research 
Station  in  1978.  All  applicants  who 
indicate  that  they  want  financial  assis- 
tance will  be  considered. 

For  further  information  please  call 
Professor  Josef  Svoboda  at  828-5366,  or 
Professor  W.N.  Irving  at  978-2315. 


Bodies  over  minds? 

Not  at  this  University,  President  declares 


r]he  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  should  be  given  full  authority 
for  distributing  funds  to  the  universities 
“during  the  remainder  of  this  decade  ”. 
President  John  R.  Evans  concludes  in 
this  statement,  made  to  the  Governing 
Council  in  response  to  an  editorial  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  of  March  9 
entitled  “Bodies  over  minds  at  the  new 
U of  T”: 

An  editorial  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
March  9 with  the  title  “Bodies  over 
minds  at  the  new  U of  T”  began  with  the 
query  “What’s  a university  to  do?”. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a dilemma:  it  has 
been  recognized  from  time  to  time  for  at 
least  600  years;  the  many  investigations 
of  Oxford  University,  Eliot’s  inaugural 
address  at  Harvard,  and  numerous  other 
studies  bear  witness  to  it.  It  is  the  matter 
of  balance:  the  difficulty  of  balancing 
permanence  and  relevance,  of  holding 
steadfastly  to  high  intellectual  standards 
without  becoming  frozen  in  unbending 
attitudes  and  resistant  to  any  change 
including  change  for  the  better.  It  is 
this  matter  of  balance  that  is  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
maintenance  of  academic  excellence  is 
not  in  question. 

Now  that  the  universities  of  Ontario 
are  facing  declining  numbers,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  distinctions 
among  three  elements  of  the  process  of 
selection  of  university  students:  the 
published  admission  requirements;  the 
so-called  cut-off  point;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  academic  standards. 

Like  the  other  Ontario  universities, 
Toronto’s  published  minimum  require- 
ment for  admission  to  Arts  & Science  on 
all  three  campuses  is  a 60  percent  Grade 
XIII  average.  But  because  we  voluntarily 
restrict  our  numbers  so  as  to  achieve  a 
steady  state  in  enrolment,  we  have  been 
offering  admission  to  only  a proportion 
of  those  who  apply.  For  some  years  the 
arts  and  science  calendar  has  contained 
the  statement  that  “The  minimum 
average  for  admission  consideration  is 
60  percent,  but  because  of  limited  enrol- 
ment and  intensive  competition  for  places, 
an  average  considerably  above  60  percent 
will  probably  be  required.” 

The  application  forms  used  by  all  the 
Ontario  universities  and  processed  in  the 
Ontario  Universities  Application  Centre 
in  Guelph  request  the  applicants  to  give 
their  first,  second  and  third  choices  of 
universities.  Thus  the  fact  that  some  who 
are  offered  places  do  not  accept  them 
(the  “no-shows”)  results  from  the 
practice  of  multiple  applications  and  is 
common  to  all  universities.  The  change 
from  55.5  percent  acceptances  at  Toronto 
in  1972-73  to  48.3  percent  in  1977-78  is 
not  a cause  for  alarm:  although  figures  for 
other  Ontario  universities  are  not 


available,  we  believe  that  our  rate  of 
acceptances  will  compare  very  favourably 
with  the  rest  of  the  Ontario  system. 

In  administering  the  admissions  policy 
so  as  to  end  up  with  a steady-state  situation, 
fairness  requires  that  high-standing 
applicants  receive  preference;  thus,  the 
greater  the  pressure  of  numbers  of 
applicants,  the  higher  the  average  standing 
of  those  admitted.  The  so-called  cut-off 
point  bears  no  direct  relation  to  the 
academic  standards  of  the  University’s 
programs : it  is  merely  a function  of  supply 
and  demand  resulting  from  the  decision 
to  limit  enrolment;  there  is  no  inherent 
magic  in  those  figures . When  the  pressure 
of  applicants  was  intense  we  turned  away 
a great  many  qualified  students  in  spite 
of  the  financial  attractions  of  accepting 
more  of  them.  Now  that  an  unexpected 
change  in  participation  rates  has  occurred 
throughout  the  Ontario  system,  we  are 
under  less  pressure  and  will  need  to 
turn  away  fewer  qualified  students.  This 
is  not  engaging  in  a war  for  warm  bodies. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  ability  to 
attract  a large  proportion  of  very  good 
students.  Last  fall  in  the  eight  faculties 
that  admit  students  directly  from 
Grade  XIII  (Arts  & Science, 

Engineering,  Music,  Architecture,  For- 
estry, Nursing,  Pharmacy,  and  Physical 
& Health  Education)  we  admitted  2,539 
Ontario  Scholars,  more  than  one-quarter 
of  all  Ontario  Scholars  in  the  province 
and  44.5  percent  of  our  total  freshman  in- 
take from  Grade  XIII.  Taking  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  in  particular,  the  over-all 
average  Grade  XIII  standing  of  all 
students  admitted  on  the  St.  George 
campus  in  the  fall  of  1977  was  82.9  percent. 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges  had 
somewhat  lower  averages  but  all  were  well 
above  the  “cut-off  points”  for  that  year, 
and  a long  way  from  the  published 
minimum  requirement  of  60  percent. 

The  upsurge  of  student  interest  in 
commerce  courses  is  comparable  to  the 
heavy  pressure  on  science  departments  a 
few  years  ago  when  admission  to  medicine 
was  the  goal.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
has  moved  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
responding  to  the  student  interest  in  com- 
merce. In  1969-70,  on  the  three  campuses 
the  numbers  enrolled  in  the  intro- 
ductory course  in  financial  accounting 
were  214,  and  the  total  course  enrolments 
for  all  commerce  courses  was  1,040.  The 
current  enrolment  in  financial  accounting 
is  1 ,674  and  in  all  commerce  courses,  6,54 1 . 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  under- 
standably feels  that  it  cannot  continue 
to  expand  enrolment  in  commerce  without 
endangering  the  quality  of  instruction 
and  influencing  unfavourably  its  other 
teaching  responsibilities.  It  must  also 
provide  a significant  proportion  of  the 
teaching  of  the  students  in  many 
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OSAP  to  be  more  ‘equitable’ 


Council  says  ‘yes’ 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Ontario’s  1978-79  financial  aid  program 
for  students  from  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  will  bring  greater  equity 
to  student  assistance,  says  the 
Honourable  Harry  C.  Parrott,  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  is 
to  supplement,  not  replace,  the  financial 
resources  of  students  and  their  immediate 
families,  says  Parrott. 

Comparing  old  and  new  levels  of 
OSAP  grants  and  loans,  he  gave  the 
example  of  a 19-year -old  student,  living 
at  home  with  her  15-year-old  brother 
and  her  parents.  Her  father  earns  S 12,000 
gross  per  year  and  pays  about  S 1,500 
income  tax.  The  fees  for  her  32-week 
program  of  post-secondary  study  are 
$800  and  her  books  cost  $200.  Local 
transportation  costs  her  $6  a week. 

Under  previous  OSAP  criteria,  she 
would  have  qualified  for  S 1,000  in 
subsidized  loan  and  S580  in  non- 
repayable grant.  Under  the  new  rules, 
she  qualifies  for  a SI, 510  grant  and  has 
the  option  of  borrowing  S470. 

Another  example  is  the  student  who 
lives  away  from  home  (return  fare  S20) 
and  whose  father  earns  $20,000  (income 
tax  S4,000).  Books  and  fees  total 
$ 1,000  for  32  weeks  and  local  trans- 
portation costs  are  S6  a week.  A brother, 
15,  lives  at  home. 


Under  the  old  OSAP  rules,  this  student 
would  have  received  no  grant  and  only 
$670  in  subsidized  loan.  Under  the  new 
rules,  he  receives  a $650  grant  and  can 
takeout  an  $830  subsidized  loan. 

Assistance  for  more  than  80,000 
college  and  university  students  is 
available  under  OSAP  and  costs 
about  $92.3  million  annually  for  grants, 
bursaries,  and  interest  payments  on 
government-backed  loans.  The  Ontario 
government’s  share  of  this  cost  in 
1978-79  will  be  about  $77.7  million, 
of  which  $76  million  is  budgeted  for 
grants. 

Grants  are  awarded  for  up  to  eight 
terms,  the  equivalent  of  a four-year 
study  program.  Eligibility  periods  are  not 
used  up  during  intervals  spent  working 
or  travelling,  although  students  who  drop 
out  or  fail  will  normally  forfeit  a 
period. 

The  Canada  and  Ontario  student 
assistance  plans  together  will  make 
available  S 140  million  in  subsidized  loans 
from  banks  and  credit  unions  to 
Ontario  students.  No  interest  is  charged 
until  six  months  after  formal  study 
has  ceased. 

Even  without  OSAP,  says  Parrott, 
the  taxpayer  already  foots  the  bill  for 
about  85  percent  of  the  education  costs 
of  Ontario  post-secondary  students. 


New  program  in  occupational  health 


A three  year  program  in  occupational 
and  environmental  health  for  engineering 
and  medical  students  will  begin  this  fall, 
according  to  Dr.  Richard  Osborn,  chair- 
man, preventive  medicine  and  bio- 
statistics. 

Funded  by  an  $800,000  grant  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  program 
will  train  between  30  and  40  graduate 
students  in  engineering  and  health 
sciences  each  year. 

The  intent  of  the  program,  says 
Osborn,  is  to  “meet  current  problems 
in  occupational  health”,  such  as  the 


high  cost  of  accidental  injuries  at  work 
and  toxic  substances  in  the  work 
environment  that  produce  disease. 

“We’re  establishing  an  occupational 
and  environmental  health  and  safety 
unit  to  deliver  much  of  the  training 
program,”  says  Osborn.  The  unit  will 
be  made  up  of  scientists,  technicians  and 
support  staff. 

TTie  program  will  be  linked  with  a 
similar  one  at  McMaster  University,  and 
may  involve  some  exchange  of  students 
and  faculty. 


Chemist  wins  Sloan  fellowship 


Dr.  Stephen  C.  Wallace,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  has  been  awarded  an  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation  fellowship  for  his 
work  in  laser  chemistry. 

The  fellowship  runs  for  two  years  and  is 
in  the  amount  of  $9,900  a year. 

Dr.  Wallace  is  one  of  79  scientists 
from  46  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  receive  the 
fellowship. 


The  Sloan  Fellowships  for  Basic 
Research  were  established  by  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation  in  1955  as  a means  of 
stimulating  advances  in  fundamental 
research  by  young  faculty  scientists 
at  a time  in  their  careers  when  govern- 
ment support  is  difficult  to  obtain. 


the  report,  as  attested  in  a letter  from 
Professor  Smith. 

Smith  wrote  that  the  association 
interpreted  “free  tuition  for  dependents 
of  academic  staff’  to  mean  “free 
undergraduate  tuition  for  a maximum  of 
four  years.  By  definition,  this  excludes 
all  professional  faculties  such  as 
medicine,  law,  dentistry,  etc.,  which 
require  a prior  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion, and/or  which  do  not  normally 
admit  directly  from  high  school.” 

The  UTFA  president  also  commented 
on  Professor  Soberman’s  statement  that: 
“should  there  be  any  increase  in 
revenues  above  the  University’s  current 
estimates,  or  any  decrease  or  saving  in 
current  budgeted  expenditures”,  these 
funds  should  be  committed  to  aug- 
menting the  academic  staff  salary 
increase. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  association  that 
Professor  Soberman  was  referring  only 
to  substantial  increases  or  decreases, 
and  not  to  casual,  minor  changes  in  the 
budget  picture,”  Smith  stated. 

Only  a net  increase  in  revenues 
equivalent  in  total  to  a one  percent 
increase  in  the  total  salary  budget 
of  the  University  “would  be  of  sufficient 
import  to  warrant  application  of  this 
paragraph”,  he  concluded. 

During  informal  negotiations  before 
the  Executive  Committee  accepted  the 
report.  President  Evans  explored  with 
Prof.  Smith  alternatives  between  the 
mediator’s  recommendations  and  the 
administration’s  position  “to  see 
whether  a compromise  could  be  reached”, 
Dr.  Evans  explained  to  the  council. 

The  administration  offered  UTFA  the 
financial  equivalent  of  the  mediator’s 
recommendations,  “which  would  have 
brought  the  total  economic  increase  in 
remuneration  to  approximately  4.4 
percent,  including  the  OHIP  contri- 
bution”, the  President  said. 

This  was  based  partially  on  the 
conviction  that,  with  inflation  running 
at  approximately  nine  percent,  “it  would 
be  fairer  to  eliminate  the  specific  items 
like  free  tuition  for  faculty  families 
which  would  benefit  only  some,  and  to 
apply  any  additional  funds  ...  to  augment 
the  3.75  percent  across-the-board 
increase”. 

This  offer  was  rejected  by  the  UTFA 
president,  who  indicated  “that  there 
was  much  more  at  stake  than  the 
financial  element  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  mediator’s  report  without  modifi- 
cation”, Dr.  Evans  noted. 


Chief  steward  speaks  for  patrolmen 

At  the  outset  of  the  meeting,  two  speakers 
addressed  the  council. 

The  first  was  Bob  Gibson,  chief 
steward  for  the  union  local  representing 
the  building  patrol  employees,  who 
informed  the  council  that  approximately 
3 1 men  are  about  to  lose  their  jobs  as 
nightwatchmen  now  that  the  building 
patrol  service  is  to  be  discontinued  for 
budgetary  reasons. 


Chief  steward,  Bob  Gibson 

“I  haven’t  got  an  education,  but  I know 
what  the  hell  a cutback  means,”  Gibson 
stated . His  address  was  accorded  loud  and 
prolonged  applause  by  the  dozens  of 
students  in  attendance  who  had  partici- 
pated that  afternoon  in  a mass  march  to 
Queen’s  Park  “against  cutbacks”. 

In  subsequent  discussion,  it  developed 
that  most  of  the  patrolmen  would  be 
transferred  to  other  (though  perhaps  less 
desirable)  jobs  at  the  University. 

The  second  speaker,  Brian  Riordan  of 
the  Students’  Administrative  Council, 
stated  that  SAC  views  the  Budget 
Report  for  1978-79  as  “absolutely 
detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  academic 
and  non-academic  lifeofthis  University”. 

In  other  business,  the  council  passed 
the  Budget  Report  for  1978-79  ( Bulletin , 
Feb.  28). 

President  Evans  announced  the  con- 
tinuation of  Vice-Provost  Milton  Israel’s 
appointment  for  a further  year,  to 
June  1979. 

“This  will  help  smooth  the  transition 
from  one  administration  to  another,” 
the  President  said. 

A two-year  contract  with  the  Graduate 
Assistants’  Association  has  been  ratified, 
involving  a 6.2  percent  across-the-board 
increase  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  a 
3.75  percent  increase  for  1978-79,  Dr. 
Evans  announced. 

The  University  has  been  allotted  $4.8 
million  for  capital  projects  in  1978-79, 
he  said. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  council 
will  be  April  20. 


Governing  Council  — March  16,  1978 
(Including  action  taken  at  committee  level) 

• approved  1978-79  budget  recommendations  and  the  report  of  the 
mediator,  Professor  D.A.  Soberman,  on  salary  and  benefits  negotiations 
with  UTFA,  along  with  equivalent  non-academic  staff  salary  increases 
and  benefits 

• approved  extension  of  Professor  Milton  Israel’s  appointment  as  vice-provost 

• approved  increases  in  tuition  fees  in  dentistry,  forestry  and  landscape 
architecture,  medicine,  nursing,  and  education  to  level  of  the  M.C.U. 
formula  fee 

•approved  commencement  of  first  phase  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
renovation  project 

• approved  a response  to  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Canadian  Studies  for  forwarding  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Bequest  made  to  Conservatory 


A bequest  made  to  the  Conservatory 
reads  as  follows: 

“The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a bequest  intended 
to  aid  gifted  string  players.  The  gift 
comes  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Gordon 
K.D.  Alderson  and  was  made  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  Catherine  Royce  Alderson. 

“This  bequest  commemorates  the  life- 
long enthusiasm,  interest  and  unselfish 
generosity  of  Catherine  Royce  Alderson 
in  regard  to  the  arts,  education  and 
the  well-being  of  all  living  things. 

“She  was  a member  of  the  remarkable 


family  that  produced  two  other  promin- 
ent Canadian  career  women.  One  sister, 
Jean  Royce,  was  long  time  registrar  of 
Queen’s  University,  and  another,  Marion 
Royce,  following  a teaching  career  at 
Moulton  College,  became  the  first 
director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labour  in  Ottawa. 

“Gordon  Alderson  had  been  a teacher 
until  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

“The  Aldersons  shared  a strong 
interest  in  music  and  the  arts.” 
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Betty  Roots  is  back  from  Riyadh 


where  the  twain  never  meet  in  the  classroom 


When  the  Women’s  Medical  School  at 
the  University  of  Riyadh  in  Saudi  Arabia 
opened  less  than  four  years  ago,  a major 
problem  was  finding  qualified  teachers. 

Inaccordance  with  Islamiccustom,  the 
sexes  must  be  segregated,  so  male 
instructors  were  ruled  out  (except  on 
closed-circuit  television).  The  solution 
was  to  import  female  instructors. 

One  such  import  was  Betty  Roots, 
associate  dean  (sciences)  and  professor 
of  zoology  at  the  Erindale  campus,  who 
recently  returned  from  three  weeks  of 
conducting  classes  in  immunology  and 
in  her  speciality,  the  nervous  system. 

It  was  the  second  visit  Dean  Roots 
has  made  to  the  school.  The  first  was  for 
two  months,  a few  years  ago,  and  came 
about  as  a result  of  her  former  association 
with  the  University  of  London,  with 
which  the  Riyadh  Women’s  Medical 
School  is  affiliated. 

The  students  she  was  teaching 
numbered  about  110  and  most  were  in 
their  late  teens  or  early  20s.  Since 
the  country  has  had  universal  education 
for  women  for  about  nine  years  and  all 
students  receive  government  grants, 
attendance  at  medical  school  is  not 
confined  to  the  wealthy. 

“My  role  has  been  to  teach,  advise, 
boost  morale,  and  help  raise  standards, 
and  I must  say  it’s  heartening  to  see 
how  far  the  school  has  come  since  my  first 
visit,”  says  Dean  Roots. 

Although  English  is  the  official 
language  of  instruction,  she  found  she 


Dean  Betty  Roots  ( second  from  left  in 
back  row)  and  Saudi  students 


needed  an  Arabic  phrase  book  to  com- 
municate with  her  driver,  among  others. 

“When  he  was  letting  me  off  some- 
where, I had  to  be  able  to  tell  him  what 
time  to  return.  It  was  frustrating  always 
having  to  work  out  my  schedule  in 
advance,  and  I couldn’t  change  my 
mind  once  I’d  sent  him  away.” 

Why  bother  with  a driver?  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  women  aren’t  allowed  to  drive, 
though  that  is  one  aspect  of  the 
traditional  culture  that  Roots  suspects 
will  change  in  time. 

“Eventually,  they’re  going  to  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  women  doctors 
needing  to  drive. 

“The  social  system  is  changing,  but  it 
can’t  happen  overnight.  The  country  is 
making  a tremendously  impressive  effort 
to  modernize.  There  are  new  roads, 
buildings,  and  sewage  systems  being 
constructed,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  bring  health  services  right 
up  to  date.” 

Out  of  deference  for  the  Muslim  code 
of  behaviour,  Dean  Roots  always  wore 
long  sleeves  and  a long  skirt.  She  admits 
it  wasn’t  absolutely  necessary,  but  says 
she  felt  more  comfortable  dressed  as 
inconspicuously  as  possible. 

The  only  definite  restriction  she 
recalls  was  not  being  allowed  to  swim 
in  the  hotel  pool. 


International  Congress 


Government  assistance  is  available  to  persons  undertaking  to 
invite  an  international  congress  to  meet  in  Canada. 
Conference  Management  Associates,  a leading  firm  of 
professional  congress  organizers  will  provide  assistance  in 
concert  with  appropriate  government  agencies  to  individuals 
who  wish  to  develop  an  effective  invitation  programme. 

Areas  of  assistance  include  realisation  of  receptions  and 
inspection  visits  by  site  selection  committees,  evaluation  of 
possible  competitive  invitations,  and  development  of  a 
formal  presentation  tothe  head  organization.  Basicfinancial, 
administrative  and  organizational  analyses  include  alter- 
native budget  calculations,  fees  assessment,  cash  flow  and 
financing  projections,  and  development  of  attractive,  well- 
documented  support  materials.  Travel  assistance  may  also  be 
provided. 


For  further  information  contact 
Conference  Management  Associates 
191  College  St.  (at  King’s  College  Rd.) , Toronto,  M5T  1P7 
Telephone  (416)  979-1111 


Sticks  and  stones 

may  break  your  bones,  but  this  new  compound 
will  help  put  them  together  again 


The  pain  and  multiple  operations 
endured  by  those  who  have  undergone 
surgery  to  correct  a complicated  fracture, 
or  the  effects  of  crippling  arthritis, 
could  be  lessened  if  Professor 
R.C.  Tennyson,  of  the  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies,  succeeds  in  devising 
a material  with  mechanical  properties 
closely  resembling  the  stiffness  and 
strength  of  living  human  bone. 

At  present,  surgeons  provide  structural 
support  for  bones  that  have  been 
badly  broken  or  are  under  unusual 
stress  by  hollowing  out  the  central  portion 
of  the  bone  and  inserting  a steel  alloy 
implant.  This  implant  is  then  bonded  in 
place  with  special  orthopaedic  cement 
that  sets  in  about  eight  minutes,  says 
Tennyson. 

However,  metal  doesn’t  flex  as  readily, 
as  bone  and  after  a time  the  implant  begins 
to  grate  inside  the  bone.  Eventually,  the 
implant  could  crack  the  bone  or  separate 
from  it,  resulting  in  excruciating  agony 
for  the  patient. 

Prof.  Tennyson  and  three  graduate 
students  have  been  developing  a new 
implant  material  they  hope  will  replace 


metal.  Composed  of  a polymer  matrix 
with  glass  fibres,  it  will  incorporate 
the  flexibility  and  strength  of  bone. 

“We  should  succeed  in  demonstrating 
our  compound’s  mechanical  compatibility 
with  bone  by  the  end  of  the  year,” 
says  Tennyson,  explaining  that 
subsequent  work  must  be  done  outside 
the  institute,  in  co-operation  with 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

To  be  approved  for  widespread  use,  the 
implant  material  must  be  shown  not  to 
introduce  any  toxic  substances  into 
the  body  or  degrade  over  long  periods, 
but  Tennyson  is  not  anticipating  clinical 
problems. 

This  bio-medical  research  is  a spin-off 
of  the  institute’s  interest  in  composite 
materials  for  aerospace  uses,  says 
Tennyson,  adding  that  this  particular 
research  project  has  been  in  progress 
for  about  five  years.  The  cost  ofequipment 
and  materials  has  been  covered  by  $30,000 
in  grants  from  the  Medical  Research 
Council. 


May  you  be  blasted 

if  you  steal  a book  from  this  library 


Does  there  exist  a creature  more  cunning, 
lowly  or  galling  than  a library  book  thief? 
If  you’re  in  desperate  need  of  a book  and 
the  librarian  tells  you  it’s  been 
permanently  borrowed  by  a nimble- 
fingered pilferer,  these  epithets  and 
more  may  spring  to  mind. 

Libraries  and  library  larceny  seem  to 
go  hand  in  hand.  Most  book  crooks  would 
never  dream  of  shoplifting  from  a store, 
but  have  no  compunction  about  copping  a 
library  book. 

“Many  people  think  a book  is  not  like 
any  other  item  of  value,”  explains  Father 
Bernard  Black,  chief  librarian  of  the 
St.  Michael’s  library. 

The  John  P.  Robarts  Research  Library 
has  taken  that  lesson  to  heart.  It  has 
installed  a $250,000  “Tattletape”  elec- 
tronic security  system  to  protect  its 
three  million  volumes,  and  to  stop  the 
annual  drain  of  about  $600,000  in  books 
and  materials. 

Gordon  Wright,  who  is  responsible  for 
security  at  the  Robarts  library,  says 
“Tattletape”  turns  up  about  two  book 
thieves  a day. 

That’s  about  the  number  of  “illicit” 
borrowers  St.  Michael’s  apprehends  a 
month.  Although  its  security  system, 
which  protects  200,000  volumes,  is  much 
more  relaxed  than  that  of  the  Robarts 
Library,  it  still  packs  a mean  wallop  to 
the  conscience. 

St.  Mike’s  uses  the  system  of  personal 
checks  found  in  any  library  of  that  size.  If 
that  fails,  it’s  hoped  that  the  “jocular 
curse”,  as  Father  Black  describes  it, 
written  on  the  glass  exit  doors,  might 
cause  the  faint  of  heart  to  reconsider 
their  crime.  It  goes  like  this: 

“For  him  that  stealeth  a book  from  this 
library,  let  it  change  into  a serpent  in 


his  hand  and  rend  him;  let  him  be  struck 
with  palsy,  and  all  his  members  be 
blasted.  Let  him  languish  in  pain,  crying 
aloud  for  mercy,  and  let  there  be  no 
surcease  to  his  agony  ’till  he  sink  to 
dissolution.  Let  bookworms  knaw  his 
entrails  in  token  of  the  worm  that 
dyeth  not,  and  when  at  last  he  goeth  to  his 
final  judgement,  let  the  flames  of  Hell 
consume  him  forever  and  aye!” 

Despite  that  graphic  malediction,  the 
library  loses  about  800  books  a year, 
which  Father  Black  estimates  to  represent 
an  annual  loss  of  about  $16,000. 

“Even  libraries  like  the  Robarts,  with 
very  formal  security  systems,  can’t  stop 
the  really  dedicated  book  thief,”  he  says. 

“Frankly,  the  people  we  catch  are  the 
incompetent  thieves.  If  you  really  have 
your  mind  set  on  it,  you  could  steal  from 
any  library  that’s  not  a Fort  Knox.  A large 
reference  volume  will  disappear,  and  you 
wonder  how  onearth  someone  got  it  out.  ” 
St.  Michael’s  library  is  open  more  than 
90  hours  a week,  and  Father  Black  says 
that  to  hire  another  security  person 
would  mean  an  expenditure  equivalent  to 
the  salary  of  three  clerks. 

“If  our  losses  were  just  a little  higher 
we  would  probably  have  to  do  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  would  mean  a reduction  of 
services  and  purchases.” 

He  believes  that  the  more  obvious  you 
make  security,  the  harder  people  will 
work  to  try  and  evade  it. 

“The  attitude  the  users  have  towards  a 
library  is  the  most  valuable  security 
weapon  a librarian  has  going  for  him.  The 
more  they  like  a place,  the  less  likely 
they  are  to  steal.  The  more  alienated  they 
are  by  an  impersonal  bureaucracy,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  rip  it  off.” 
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A cure  for  senility 

may  be  just  around  the  comer  if  these  researchers 
find  the  key  to  Alzheimer’s  disease 


Of  2/2  million  Canadians  over  60, 
approximately  250,000  are  afflicted  with 
a disease  for  which  there  is  neither 
treatment  nor  cure  — Alzheimer’s 
disease.  But  that  may  change  one  day 
with  the  help  of  a breakthrough  made 
by  Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 
research  fellow  Dr.  Umberto  DeBoni, 
who  along  with  Dr.  Donald  Crapper, 
Department  of  Physiology,  has  been 
studying  senility. 

The  fifth  leading  cause  of  death  in 
North  America,  senility  or  senile 
dementia,  is  rarely  found  on  a death 
certificate.  Various  pathological  pro- 
cesses contribute  to  senility,  but  in  70 
percent  of  cases  the  cause  is  Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

By  taking  an  extract  from  dead 
brain  tissue  damaged  by  Alzheimer’s 
disease,  and  adding  it  to  healthy,  living 
brain  tissue  in  culture,  Dr.  DeBoni  has 
induced  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  disease  in  previously  healthy  cells, 
thereby  demonstrating  that  Alzheimer’s 
disease  may  be  transmissible  by  a 
virus,  or  may  be  caused  by  a metabolite 
(a  chemical  of  metabolism  found  in  the 
brain).  Not  only  is  this  the  first  real 
evidence  that  Alzheimer’s  disease  is 
transmissible,  but  it  is  also  the  first 
opportunity  researchers  have  had  to 
study  the  disease  in  living  tissue. 

Alzheimer’s  disease  can  run  a course 
of  from  two  to  14  years  before  death 
results,  DeBoni  says. 

Memory  disturbances,  disorientation, 
and  in  many  cases  lack  of  spontaneity 
are  the  first  symptoms,  with  speech 


impairment  a characteristic  of  the 
second  stage.  The  third  and  final  stage 
is  a profound  loss  of  mental  functions 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  seizures. 

At  this  stage  continuous  nursing  care 
becomes  necessafy  for  the  patient. 

When  Dr.  DeBoni  added  the  extract 
to  healthy  brain  tissue,  within  a short 
period  of  time  the  nerve  cells  developed 
proteinathious  filaments  — a character- 
istic change  exhibited  by  nerve  cells  in 
the  brains  of  senile  dementia  sufferers. 
However,  Dr.  DeBoni  adds,  the  human 
brain  doesn’t  have  to  be  affected  by 
Alzheimer’s  disease  to  exhibit  this 
characteristic. 

“Eight  out  of  10  autopsies  performed 
on  60  to  69  year  olds  revealed  this 
change  had  taken  place  in  every  brain 
to  some  extent,”  says  Dr.  DeBoni.  He 
speculates  that  everyone  has  an  inherent 
ability  to  develop  these  filaments  but 
that  the  agent  which  produces  them,  be 
it  a virus  or  a metabolite,  is  kept  in 
check  by  our  body  immunity  systems. 
When  these  systems  become  impaired 
with  age,  they  are  less  able  to  function 
as  a defensive  check  against  the 
disease. 

Although  DeBoni  feels  a cure  for 
Alzheimer’s  disease  is  still  a long  way 
down  the  road,  his  work  has  brought 
research  one  step  closer.  He  has  already 
replicated  the  results  of  his  first 
experiment  with  three  other  samples  of 
living  brain  tissues  and  he  is  continuing 
his  search  to  identify  the  factor  or 
transmissible  agent  that  produces  the 
filament  change. 


In  Memoriam:  K .J.R.  Wightman 


Dr.  Keith  John  Roy  Wightman,  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Eaton  Professor  of  Medicine 
from  1960  to  1969,  died  on  March  10 
following  a lengthy  illness. 

A graduate  of  U of  T,  Dr.  Wightman 
served  successively  with  great 
distinction  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Therapeutics,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  and  associate 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  before 
joining  the  Ontario  Cancer  Treatment 


and  Research  Foundation  as  its  medical 
director  in  1974. 

“With  Dr.  Wightman’s  passing,  the 
University  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  graduates  and  the  medical 
community  one  of  its  most  capable  and 
compassionate  leaders,”  President  John 
R.  Evans  said. 

“The  University  extends  its  deep 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Wightman  and  to  the 
members  of  the  family.” 


Get  acquainted  with  PDP  1060 


If  your  department  needs  to  print 
50  copies  of  a document,  tabulate  the 
payroll  for  part-time  staff,  or  record  and 
update  data  on  spending  or  student 
marks,  the  latest  addition  to  the  U of  T 
Computer  Centre  might  be  able  to 
help. 

Known  as  PDP  1060  and  valued  at 
about  $575,000,  the  new  computer  can  be 
used  from  virtually  anywhere  on  the  three 
campuses. 

“It’s  a general  purpose  machine, 
limited  only  by  the  imaginations  of  the 
users,”  says  service  manager  Stan  Yagi. 
“Once  the  departments  realize  how 
flexible  and  easy  to  use  this  machine  is, 
we’re  hoping  they’ll  be  able  to  save  time 
and  money  by  putting  it  to  work  for 
them.” 

As  a get-acquainted  offer,  the  service 
will  be  available  at  half  price  until  Sept. 
1.  After  that,  the  fee  will  be  about  $3.50 
per  connect  hour. 

“Keying  stuff  into  the  computer 
depends  on  how  qu  ick  a person  is  at  it  and 
how  well  they  understand  the  codes,” 
says  Yagi.  “Anyone  who  can  type  can  use 
this  system  without  much  difficulty,  and 
the  introductory  discount  will  give  them  a 
chance  to  work  up  speed  without 
worryingtoo  much  about  overspending.” 

A public  terminal  centre  is  located  on 
each  campus;  however,  users  can  arrange 
to  have  individual  terminals  installed  in 
their  own  offices.  Three  models  are  avail- 


able at  a monthly  rental  ranging  from  $90 
to  $180.  The  only  other  component 
necessary  for  hooking  into  the  central 
computer  is  a regular  telephone  line. 

About  40  people  can  use  the  system 
simultaneously.  Their  projects  could 
include  setting  up  small  administrative 
systems,  such  as  a college  inventory, 
which  could  then  be  updated  from  time 
to  time. 

“One  of  the  main  reasons  we  bought 
this  particular  model  is  that  it  has  the 
potential  to  hook  into  typesetting 
machines,”  says  Yagi.  “We’re  currently 
setting  up  production  to  hook  into  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press.” 

Instead  of  paying  a professional  type- 
setter to  print  a flyer,  for  example, 
a department  could  assign  the  task  to  one 
of  its  secretaries. 

The  text  would  be  typed  directly  into 
the  computer  on  the  terminal  keyboard. 
The  secretary  could  subsequently  correct 
spelling  and  grammar,  rearrange  para- 
graphs, and  insert  new  information  — all 
without  having  to  re-type  the  entire 
document.  The  computer  could  then  be 
instructed  to  print  out  the  desired 
number  of  finished  copies. 

To  enquire  about  using  the  system  or 
having  a terminal  installed,  call  customer 
service  representative  Kurtis  Bishop  at 
978-6133. 


University  pensions  in  a mess 

OCUFA  says  in  brief  to  Royal  Commission 


University  pension  plans  are  in  a 
complete  mess  and  do  not  assure 
professors  of  an  adequate  retirement 
income,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Pensions  in  Ontario  was  told 
earlier  this  month. 

Unless  drastic  financial  changes  are 
made  now,  professors  may  be  retiring  in 
25  years  time  without  any  pension  at  all, 
the  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA)  stated  in 
a brief  the  commission. 

“Professors  are  caught  in  a ridiculous 
financial  squeeze  over  which  they  have  no 
control,”  Dr.  Paul  Cassano,  chairman  of 
OCUFA,  commented. 

“Cutbacks  in  government  financing 
are  making  it  difficult  to  fund  pension 
plans  adequately,  while  high  inflation 
is  eroding  the  benefits  received  by 
retiring  professors,”  he  said. 

The  indexing  of  pensions  for  govern- 
ment employees  “has  underlined  the 
plight  of  the  private  plans  by  invidious 
contrast”. 

Dr.  Cassano  pointed  out  that  Ontario 
universities  are  diverting  millions  of 
dollars  a year  from  their  operating 
budgets  to  keep  pension  plans  afloat. 

“The  actuarial  assumptions  on  which 
our  pension  plans  are  based  appear  to  be 
unsound,  as  insurers  persistently  under- 
estimate inflation  rates  and  salary 
increments.  What  makes  the  whole 
situation  even  more  ridiculous  is  that  we, 
as  contributors  to  these  plans,  are  denied 
the  right  to  inspect  the  books  and 
identify  what  is  going  on,”  he  added. 

OCUFA  urged  the  commission  to 
recommend  new  legislation  giving  the 
employee  the  right  of  inspection  and 
requiring  an  annual  employer  statement 
of  statistical  and  financial  information. 
The  employer  should  also  be  required  by 
law  to  provide  the  terminating  employee 
with  a statement  defining  his  benefits. 

OCUFA,  which  represents  the  pro- 
vince’s professors,  stated  in  its 
submission  that  the  massive  expansion 
of  Ontario  universities  during  the  1960s 
has  created  an  unusual  “age  bulge” 
straddling  the  forty  mark.  About  42  per- 
cent of  Ontario’s  10,000  professors  are 
between  35  and  44,  with  another  15  per- 
cent in  the  45  to  50  age  group. 


“The  inevitable  surge  of  retirement, 
peaking  in  about  25  years’  time,  will 
strain  the  pension  funds  and  institutional 
goodwill  beyond  endurance,”  the  sub- 
mission said. 

OCUFA  recommended  that  a single 
pension  plan  be  established  for  all 
Ontario  universities.  This  should 
generate  higher  annual  returns  than 
existing  individual  funds  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  administrative  costs, 
it  claimed. 

A single  province-wide  university 
pension  plan  would  also  provide  porta- 
bility of  benefits,  enabling  professors 
to  move  throughout  the  university  system 
at  a time  when  maximum  flexibility  is 
required  as  a result  of  enrolment  and 
funding  constraints. 

The  OCUFA  brief  also  attacked 
discrimination  against  women  in  certain 
types  of  pension  plans,  arguing  that  the 
greater  average  longevity  of  women  does 
not  justify  allowing  employers  to 
provide  lower  standards  of  living  for 
retired  women,  compared  with  retired 
men.  There  is  a considerable  overlap  in 
the  distribution  of  death  ages  between 
men  and  women. 

Noting  that  distinguishing  between 
men  and  women  for  pension  purposes 
accomplishes  no  socially  desirable 
objective,  OCUFA  urged  the  commission 
to  find  a way  to  provide  equal  pension 
benefits,  based  on  equal  contributions, 
regardless  of  sex. 
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Forum 


No  decision  reached 
on  promotions  policy  report 


Personal  information  systems 


As  a second  year  graduate  student  in  the 
Faculty  of  Library  Science,  I am 
presently  investigating  the  relationship 
between  traditional  library  service  and 
the  personal  information  systems  of 
library  users  and  non-users. 

Consequently,  I would  be  interested  in 
speaking  with  any  reader  who  has 
developed  or  applied  a fairly  extensive, 
preferably  computer-based,  system  for 
the  control  of  his  or  her  own  specialized 
literature  (articles,  experiments,  corres- 
pondence, etc.) 


I would  appreciate  it  if  anyone  using 
such  a system  would  write  to  me,  briefly 
describing  it,  and  giving  a telephone 
number  or  address.  All  replies  will  be 
acknowledged.  Please  write  before  the 
end  of  March  to  box  154,  St.  George 
Graduate  Residence,  321  Bloor  St.  W., 
Toronto  M5S  1 S5  by  University  delivery 
or  Canada  Post. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

David  McCallum 
Library  Science  II 


Initiative  applauded 


Three  senior  professors  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  namely  Professor  James  M. 
Ham,  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  the  Reverend  J.M.  Kelly, 
president  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  and 
Dr.  Louis  Siminovitch,  chairman, 
Department  of  Medical  Genetics,  have 
issued  an  invitation  to  their  colleagues. 
All  U of  T professors  are  invited  to 
authorize  these  three  senior  men  to 
press  upon  the  Prime  Minister  their 
request  that  the  Canadian  government 
should  take  urgent  and  effective  action  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  authorities,  at  the 
very  least,  to  permit  unhampered 
emigration  for  all  those  who  have 
committed  no  crime  but  foresee  in  the 
Soviet  Union  a life  of  intolerable 
discrimination. 


The  undersigned,  all  of  us  professors  at 
the  University,  applaud  this  initiative 
of  our  colleagues  and  support  it  without 
reservation. 

Harry  L.  Welsh,  Department  of  Physics, 
Peter  H.  Russell,  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  Kenneth  McN aught,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  LorandFenyves,  Faculty 
of  Music,  H.S.  M.  Coxeter,  Department 
of  Mathematics,  Bruce  Drewitt,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  Sister  Corinne 
Meraw,  Department  of  French,  George 
Luckyj,  Department  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages, David L.  McLeod,  M.D.,  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  David  Gauthier, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 


Protest  “Berufsverbot”  measures 


The  recent  petition  sponsored  by  Dean 
Etkin  and  others  concerning  alleged 
violations  of  civil  rights  in  the  USSR 
compels  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
University  community  to  widespread 
and  serious  civil  rights  violations  in 
West  Germany. 

Under  the  so-called  “Berufsverbot” 
legislation  approximately  1.3  million 
applicants  for  positions  in  the  public 
service  (which  includes  primary, 
secondary  and  post-secondary  edu- 
cation) have  been  screened  for  their 
politicial  beliefs.  As  of  this  date,  well 
over  4,000  individuals  have  been  fired 
from  their  jobs  or  had  their  applications 
rejected  on  explicidy  political  grounds. 
Given  the  pervasiveness  of  the  public 
service  in  West  Germany,  this  is  often 
tantamount  to  a loss  of  any  employment 
opportunity  in  one’s  chosen  career. 
Official  reasons  for  such  actions  have 
ranged  from  membership  in  legal 
political  parties  or  in  leftist  student 
organizations  to  participation  in  a 
political  demonstration  sometime  in  the 
late  Sixties  or  visits  to  a pizzeria  claimed 
to  be  a meeting  place  for  Italian  workers 
who  belong  to  the  Communist  Party.  The 
often  trivial  and  arbitrary  standards  used, 
as  well  as  their  systematic  application,  are 
reminiscent  of  the  political  persecutions 
during  the  McCarthy  period  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  those  affected 
applied  for  or  held  university  positions. 


One  of  the  most  recent  victims  of  the 
“Berufsverbot”  is  Professor  Peter 
Bruckner,  a tenured  full  professor  in 
social  psychology,  who  was  fired  from  the 
University  of  Hanover.  Recent  legisla- 
tion has  added  to  this  the  right  to  deny 
prisoners  access  to  legal  counsel,  and  to 
impose  censorship. 

The  Russell  Peace  Foundation  found 
the  situation  sufficiently  serious  to 
establish  an  international  tribunal  on  the 
matter  (two  previous  ones  were  held  on 
the  Vietnam  war  and  on  violations  of  civil 
rights  in  Chile).  Its  proceedings  are  to 
start  shortly. 

We  have  detailed  documentations  on 
a large  number  of  “Berufsverbot” 
cases,  including  transcripts  of  “inter- 
views” of  job  applicants  by  government 
investigators.  We  invite  all  members  of 
the  University  community  to  contact  us 
at  978-8718  for  information  on  the 
“Berufsverbot”  issue.  Moreover,  we  urge 
the  signatories  of  the  USSR  petition  or 
their  delegation  to  bring  the  civil 
rights  violations  in  West  Germany  to 
the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
to  request  that  the  Canadian  government 
take  effective  action  to  persuade  the 
West  German  authorities  to  desist  from 
further  “Berufsverbot”  measures. 

Bemd  Baldus,  Michal  Bodemann 
Department  of  Sociology 


ORA  budget  explained 


The  description  of  the  Office  of  Research 
Administration  budget  in  the  special 
edition  of  the  Bulletin  (Feb.  28) 
is  somewhat  misleading.  We  are  tempora- 
rily holding  our  current  level  of 
expenditures  to  allow  us  time  to  arrange 
a real  reduction  in  level  of  service.  In 


fact,  our  budget  support  will  be  cut  by 
5 percent  (about  $7,000)  and  this  cut  will 
be  offset  by  funds  from  external  sources. 

T.C.  Clark 
Director 

Office  of  Research  A dministralion 


that  promotions  committee  members 
who  had  not  attained  the  rank  for  which 
a candidate  was  being  considered  should  be 
asked  to  withdraw  from  that  part  of  any 
meeting  in  which  such  a promotion  was 
being  discussed.  In  cases  where  the 
department  chairman  had  not  yet 
attained  the  rank  in  question,  he  said, 
that  person  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  meeting  on  an  ex  officio  basis, 
without  having  a vote.  Should  the 
department  be  too  small  to  provide  the 
required  number  of  qualified  committee 
members , departmental  members  should 
appoint  substitutes  from  outside  the 
department. 

Such  issues  were  best  resolved  by  the 
departments  themselves  and  should  not 
be  included  in  the  general  promotions 
policy,  Chant  replied. 

In  other  matters  before  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  approval  was  given 
to  revised  wording  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry’s  admissions  policy  concerning 
visa  student  applicants,  a proposal  from 
the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  to  disestablish  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Surgery,  a request  from  the 
Faculty  of  Music  for  exemption  from  the 
grading  practices  policy,  and  a report 
on  approval  of  a seal  for  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
March  30. 


UTSA  party 


The  U of  T Staff  Association  is 
having  a party  for  all  its  members 
on  Thursday,  March  30.  Wine  and  cheese 
will  be  served  from  5 to  8 p.m. 
in  the  staff  lounge  at  the  Faculty  of 
Library  Science,  140  St.  George  St. 


WANTED 

$1,000,000 

for  the  arrest  of 

Diabetes 

public  health  enemy  no.3 


Known  to  attack  one  in  five  of  his  relatives... 
Special  threat  to  those  over-forty  and  over-weight... 
Holds  500,000  Canadians  captive... 

Now  closing  in  on  250,000  more 

WARNING! 

This  condition  can  be  dangerous 

Reckon  you  can  help? 

The  Canadian  Diabetic  Association 
\_,y  1491  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4T  1Z5 


No  decision  was  reached  on  the  report 
of  the  special  Presidental  committee 
on  promotions  policy  when  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  met  March  9,  but 
discussions  touched  on  various  aspects 
of  the  document  (published  in  the 
Bulletin,  Nov.  28,  1977). 

Vice-President  & Provost  Donald 
Chant,  who  is  chairman  of  the  pro- 
motions policy  committee,  introduced 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  policy’s 
three  most  controversial  points. 

The  first  concerns  the  merits  of  linking 
promotions  to  the  rank  of  associate 
professor  with  the  granting  of  tenure. 
Professor  Chant  said  he  could  see  why 
two  separate  opportunities  to  assess  a 
candidate  might  be  worthwhile.  How- 
ever, given  the  necessity  of  codifying  the 
procedure,  no  one  had  been  able  to  come 
up  with  a different  set  of  criteria. 

Tenure  policy  could  not  be  changed 
because  it  is  covered  by  the  faculty 
association’s  contract  with  the  Univer- 
sity, he  said. 

Dean  Bernard  Etkin  said  withholding  a 
promotion  to  associate  professorial  status 
until  a candidate  was  eligible  for  tenure 
(five  years),  was  not  appropriate  in  cases 
where  career  competence  and  stature  had 
been  achieved  outside  the  University,  for 
example  in  industry. 

Such  cases  should  be  exceptional  and 
should  merit  a full-scale  review,  said 
Chant. 

The  second  point  Chant  raised 
concerned  objections  to  the  “busy  work” 
the  promotions  policy  would  impose, 
particularly  in  clinical  departments.  To 
help  steamline  the  assessment  procedure, 
he  said,  several  hundred  part-time 
dental  and  medical  clinicians  would  be 
exempted.  Clinical  departments  would 
be  asked  to  develop  their  own  guidelines 
for  approval  by  the  provost. 

The  third  area  of  contention  concerned 
the  composition  of  departmental  pro- 
motional committees,  he  said. 

Professor  Michael  Marrus  suggested 
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Events 


Monday,  March  20 

Performance  Practices  of  the  Baroque 
and  Classical  Eras  (II),  last  of  three 
lectures. 

Willard  A.  Palmer,  musicologist  and 
editor,  Alfred  Masterwork  Editions. 
Recital  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon.  (Conservatory 
Ontario  Registered  Music  Teachers’ 
Association  and  Alfred  Publishing  Co.) 

The  Scientific  Thought  ofBiruni,  lecture. 
Prof.  Roger  A.  Arnaldez,  Universite  de 
Paris-Sorbonne.  Croft  Chapter  House. 

4. 10  p.m.  (Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 
and  Middle  East  Studies  Association) 

Sculpture  in  the  Landscape,  lecture. 

Ron  Baird,  sculptor.  103  Architecture 
Building,  230  College  St.  8 p.m. 
(Landscape  Architecture) 

The  messenger  RNA  of  dry  seeds:  Its 
role  in  germination,  seminar. 

Dr.  Peter  Payne,  Plant  Breeding 
Institute,  Cambridge,  Eng.  5227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  (Biochemistry) 


Anita  Rundans,  last  of  three  Spring 
Organ  Recitals. 

Assissted  by  Kenneth  Baldwin,  tenor. 
Works  of  Buxtehude,  Bach,  and  Puccini. 
Convocation  Hall.  5.05  p.m.  Admission 
$1  at  door. 

Art  Show. 

Exhibition  of  works  by  faculty  and  staff 
members  of  Scarborough.  The  Gallery, 
Scarborough  College,  to  March  31. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday-Thursday, 

9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

A Missionary  and  His  Wife  Among  the 
Inuit,  exhibition. 

Photographs  taken  by  the  late  Donald 
B.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  the  Arctic;  paintings 
by  his  wife,  Winifred  Petchey  Marsh; 
and  artifacts  they  collected  around 
Eskimo  Point  illustrating  the  vanished 
world  of  the  Padlimiut  Inuit.  Ethnology 
Gallery,  ROM,  to  May  31. 


Tuesday,  March  21 


An  Antinomian  Tradition,  first  lecture  in 
series,  William  Blake:  Tradition  and 
Revolution,  1789-1793,  50th  annual 
A lexander  Lectures. 

E.P.  Thompson,  formerly  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Social  History,  University  of 
Warwick.  West  Hall,  University  College. 

4.30  p.m. 

The  Spanish  Novel,  1961-1975,  lecture. 
Prof.  Jean  Tena,  Universite  Paul  Valery, 
Montpellier.  1084  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4.10  p.m. 

The  Flux  Density-Angular  Size  Relation, 
seminar. 

Jim  Clarke,  post-doctoral  fellow, 
Department  of  Astronomy.  David 
Dunlap  Observatory.  4 p.m. 

The  Geology  of  the  Northern  Cordillera  of 
Canada,  seminar. 

Dr.  D.K.  Norris,  Institute  of  Sedimentary 
and  Petroleum  Geology.  128  Mining 
Building.  4 p.m. 

A Progress  Report  on  Research  into  the 
Organization  of  District  Health  Councils 


in  Ontario,  seminar. 

Maureen  Dixon  and  Ann  Kirkland, 
Department  of  Health  Aministration. 
4171  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

Reasoning  about  Justice,  symposium. 
Papers  and  participants: 

Don ’t  Shoot  the  T rumpeter  — He ’s  Doing 
His  Best  (Reflections  on  a problem  of 
fair  distribution),  Prof.  Brian  Barry, 
University  of  Chicago; 

The  Place  of  Needs  in  Reasoning  about 
Justice,  Prof.  David  Braybrooke, 
Dalhousie  University; 

Bargaining  Our  Way  into  Morality: 

A Do-It-Ourselves  Primer,  Prof.  David 
Gauthier,  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Theatre,  New  Academic  Building, 
Victoria  College.  3 to  6 p.m. 

Naim  Kattan,  two  public  interviews  with 
Margaret  Laurence  and  Giorgio  Bassani. 
Mr.  Kattan,  presently  literary  and 
publishing  service  of  the  Canada  Council, 
is  also  a literary  critic  for  Le  Devoir. 
Brennan  Hall  Lounge,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  8 p.m.  (SMC  and  Italian 
Cultural  Institute) 

Bourque  Brass  Quintet,  afternoon  classical 
concert. 

Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 

Distances  and  Dreams,  show. 

Size  and  structure  of  the  universe 
including  how  astronomers  measure 
distances  to  and  gather  information  about 
distant  stars,  and  how  our  own  galaxy  is 
constructed.  McLaughlin  Planetarium  to 
June  18. 

Show  times:  Tuesday-Friday,  3 and 

7.30  p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  1.30,  3 and 

7.30  p.m.  Admission  $1.50;  senior 
citizens,  students  and  ROM  members 
75  cents.  Children  6 to  14  must  be 
accompanied  by  adult,  those  under 
6 not  admitted.  Information  about 
special  holiday  showings,  telephone 
978-8550. 


Wednesday,  March  22 

The  Sources  of  Liszt’s  Mazeppa,  lecture. 
Prof.  Yves  Chartier,  University  of 
Ottawa.  109  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

4 p.m.  (Music  and  SGS) 

Nikola  Tesla:  Scientist  and  Humanist, 
lecture. 

Prof.  Nikola  R.  Pribic,  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee.  1069  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4.15  p.m.  (Slavic  Languages 
& Literatures) 


Can  Real  Mathematics  Be  Controversial? 
Zermelc ’s  well-ordering  vs  Lebesgue  ’s 
measure,  lecture  in  special  series, 
History  of  Mathematics. 

Gregory  H.  Moore,  Institute  for  the 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology  and  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics. IHPST  Common  Room,  4th 
floor  Textbook  Store,  280  Huron  St. 

4 p.m. 


Wednesday,  March  22  ( Continued ) 

The  Divine  Image,  second  lecture  in  series 
William  Blake:  T radition  and  Revolution, 

1 789-1 793,  50th  annual  Alexander 
Lectures. 

E.P.  Thompson,  formerly  University  of 
Warwick.  West  Hall,  UniversityCollege. 

4.30  p.m. 

The  Emporor  Nero  and  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
lecture  in  series,  The  Classics. 

Prof.  Alexander  G.  McKay,  McMaster 
University.  Planetarium  lecture  room. 

5.30  p.m. 

The  Glacial  Great  Lakes,  lecture. 

Prof.  Paul  F.  Karrow,  University  of 
Waterloo.  1157  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  7 p.m.  (Geography  Erindale) 

Emergent  Canadian  A rchitecture,  lecture. 
A.J.  Diamond,  A.J.  Diamond  Associates, 
Toronto.  3154  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8.30  p.m.  (Architecture,  Toronto  Society 
of  Architects  and  Ontario  Association  of 
Architects) 


Paleomagnetism  applied  to  ore  deposits, 
EPS  brown  bag  seminar. 

Prof.  YeeMing  Wu,  Department  of 
Geology.  1157  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  12  noon. 

Black  Slavery  in  Latin  America,  seminar. 
Prof.  Rolando  Mellafe,  Chilean  historian, 
U of  T Latin  American-in-Residence 
1970-71.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4 p.m.  (Latin  American  Studies 
Committee  CIS  and  History) 

The  Funders,  final  seminar  in  series,  The 
Art  Market. 

Michael  Bell,  visual  arts  officer,  Ontario 
Arts  Council.  Bickersteth  Room,  Hart 
House.  7 p.m.  (Art  Committee) 

Bruce  Styles  Trio,  Wednesday  afternoon 
pop-jazz  concert. 

East  Common  Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon. 

Piano  Trio,  noon  hour  concert. 

Andrew  Markow,  Terry  Holowach  and 
Ed  Hayes.  Concert  Hall,  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  12.15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 


Thursday,  March  23 

The  Human  Abstract,  final  lecture  in 
series,  William  Blake:  Tradition  and 
Revolution,  1789-1793,  50th  annual 
A lexander  Lectures. 

E.P.  Thompson,  formerly  University  of 
Warwick.  West  Hall,  UniversityCollege. 

4.30  p.m. 

On  Quartz,  third  of  six  lectures  in  series, 
A World  in  a Grain  of  Sand. 

Dr.  Robert  Gait,  mineralogy  and  geology, 
ROM.  Lecture  room,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  8 p.m. 

Nuclear  Fermi  Dynamics:  Matter  Flow 
in  Nuclear  Heavy  Ion  Collision, 

colloquium. 

Prof.  James  J.  Griffin,  University  of 
Maryland.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

Regino  of  Priim  and  Medieval  Modal 
Theory,  seminar. 

Prof.  Yves  Chartier,  University  of 
Ottawa.  310  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

1 1 a.m.  (Music  and  SGS) 

A valanches  and StratifiedFlows,  seminar. 
Prof.  W.  Douglas  Baines,  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

254  Mechanical  Building.  3. 10  p.m. 

The  Design  of  Air  Quality  Monitoring 
Networks,  seminar. 

Prof.  R.E.  Munn,  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies.  1 19  Wallberg  Building. 

4 p.m.  (IES  and  Environmental 
Engineering) 

Impact  of  spruce  budworm  control  operation 
on  fruit  production  in  some  native  forest 
plants  (New  Brunswick  1977)  biology 
seminar. 

Prof.  Gary  Thaler,  Department  of 
Botany.  2082  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  5.15  p.m. 


Monday,  March  27 

The  12th  Century  Background:  Memory, 
Gloss,  and  Alphabetical  Order,  lecture. 
Prof.  Richard  H.  Rouse,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  403  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College.  4.15  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies  and  SGS  Alumni 
Association) 

Selected  slide  shots  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
T urkey,  illustrated  lecture. 

Prof.  J.R.  Blackburn,  Department  of 
Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies.  14-087 
Robarts  Library.  12.10  p.m. 


How  Leaders  Handle  Stress  and  Pressure, 
third  talk  in  Leadership  Lecture  Series. 
Gary  and  Judith  Adams.  Pendarves 
Room,  International  Student  Centre. 

12.15  p.m.  (Integrity  Group  and  SAC) 

Chinese  Poetry  in  the  1930s,  ninth  in 
series  of  ten  public  talks,  in  Cantonese. 
Cheung  Chi-yiu.  Lecture  Theatre, 
Faculty  of  Library  Science,  140  St. 
George  St.  7.30  p.m.  (East  Asian  Studies) 

Thersa  Ryan,  soprano,  afternoon  classical 
concert. 

Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 


Student  Chamber  Music  Concert,  recital, 
T hursday  A ftemoon  Series. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

2.10  p.m. 

Peeter  Tammearu,  piano. 

Works  of  Mozart,  Janacek,  and  first 
Canadian  performance  of  Concerto 
Americana  by  Charles  Camilleri.  Concert 
Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 

8.15  p.m. 


Sunday,  March  26 

The  Planets  and  Beyond,  eighth  talk  in 
series,  Frontiers  of  Space. 

Terence  Dickinson,  contributing  science 
editor,  Maclean’s.  Lecture  theatre  B, 
Ontario  Science  Centre.  3 p.m. 


Project  for  People  Spaces,  Inc.,  lecture. 
Fred  Kent  III,  “Project  for  People 
Spaces”/New  York  City.  103  Architec- 
ture Building,  230  College  St.  8 p.m. 
(Landscape  Architecture) 

Ore-forming  Fluids,  seminar. 

Dr.  Donald  White,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Menlo  Park.  202  Mining 
Building.  4 p.m.  (Geology) 

Jitsuji  Yamada,  baritone,  solo  song  recital. 
Presentation  of  Schubert’s  Winterreise; 
Minnie  McCurdy,  accompanist.  Concert 
Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 

8.15  p.m. 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Tuesday,  March  28 

Resources  from  the  Solar  System,  seminar. 
Prof.  David  W.  Strangway,  Department 
of  Geology.  3131  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  4. 10  p.m.  (Astronomy) 


Wednesday,  March  29 

It ’s  A 1 1 Done  with  M irrors,  lecture- 
demonstration. 

Prof.  H.M.  Van  Driel,  Department  of 
Physics.  2074  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  2 p.m. 

Perspective  in  World  History,  lecture. 
Prof.  John  M.  Roberts,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 
4 p.m.  (History) 


Evening  with  Sam  Selvon. 

West  Indian  writer  and  humorist. 
International  Student  Centre.  8 p.m. 
(ISC  and  Community  Relations  Office) 


The  Development  of  T ools  and  T echniques: 
From  Verbal  Concordance  to  Subject  Index, 
illustrated  lecture. 

Prof.  Richard  H.  Rouse,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  403  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College.  4.15  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies  and  SGS  Alumni 
Association) 


Monday,  April  3 

Italian  Poetic  Themes  and  the 
Pictorial  Image  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages, 
first  of  two  lectures  on  Italian  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  A rt. 

Dr.  Leatrice  Mendelsohn  Martone. 
Council  Chamber,  Scarborough  College. 
1 to  3 p.m. 

W ork  of  Sal  Amenta,  exhibition. 

Prof.  Amenta  is  a member  of  the 
Scarborough  Fine  Art  Department. 

The  Gallery,  Scarborough  College,  to 
April  14. 


Tuesday,  April  4 

William  Kurelek:  A Prairie  Boy ’s  Visions, 
first  of  series  of  three  lectures  as  memorial 
to  William  Kurelek. 

Prof.  Ramsay  Cook,  York  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
7.45  p.m.  (U  of  T and  Ukrainian 
Professional  & Business  Club  ofToronto) 

Canadian  Unity,  annual  F.B.  Watts 
Memorial  Lecture. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  G.  Diefenbaker.  Meeting 
Place,  Scarborough  College.  8 p.m. 
Limited  number  of  tickets  available, 
telephone  284-3243.  ( Rescheduled ) 


Bodies  over  minds? 

Continued  from  Page  2 


Thursday,  March  30 

The  Wage  and  Price  Control  Program  in 
Retrospect,  lecture. 

Prof.  David  A.  Dodge,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Anti-Inflation  Board. 
Coach  House  Conference  Room,  150  St. 
George  St.  4 p.m.  (IPA  and  SGS) 

The  Editing  of  the  English  Works  of 
Wy cliff e,  lecture. 

Dr.  Anne  Hudson,  Early  English  Texts 
Society,  Oxford.  Common  Room, 
Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 

4.15  p.m.  (Medieval  Studies  and  SGS) 

On  a Drop  of  Water,  fourth  of  six  lectures 
in  series,  A World  in  a Grain  of  Sand. 
Renata  Carson,  entomology  & inverte- 
brate zoology,  ROM.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  8 p.m. 

Dynamo  Theory  of  Planetary  Magnetism, 
colloquium. 

Prof.  F.H.  Busse,  University  of 
California.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m.  (Physics) 

Mapping  and  Expression  of  the  Gene 
for  Ribosomal  Protein  S20,  seminar. 

Dr.  George  MacKie,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  3171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  (Biochemistry) 


Friday,  March  31 

History  and  T ruth,  second  of  three 
lectures  on  this  topic  in  weekly  series, 
Marxism  and  Neo-Marxism. 

Prof.  Johan  VanderHoeven,  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam.  Discussion 
will  follow  lecture.  Institute  for 
Christian  Studies,  229  College  St. 

9.30  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

The  Development  of  a Competency- 
Determined  Curriculum  for  Pharmacy, 
first  Searle  Lecture. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Cyrs,  Jr.,  College  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Room  519,  Faculty  ofPharmacy.  10a.m. 
(Rescheduled) 

Theatrical  Marketing,  lecture. 

Prof.  A.R.  Andreasen,  University  of 
Illinois.  7th  floor  conference  room, 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies, 

246  Bloor  St.  W.  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 


Sunday,  April  2 

Stonehenge  and  Other  Ancient  Obser- 
vatories, ninth  talk  in  series  Frontiers 
of  Space. 

Claude  Faubert,  Science  Centre 
Astronomy  Department.  Lecture  theatre 
B,  Ontario  Science  Centre.  3 p.m. 

Rosalyn  Tureck,  piano,  last  of  three, 
Special  Concerts  Series. 

Program  features  the  Goldberg 
Variations.  MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets 
$7  orchestra,  $4  balcony.  Information, 
978-3744.  (Music  and  CBC) 


Current  issues  of  contemporary  literary 
theory,  12th  of  a series  of  14  special 
seminars. 

Prof.  Fredric  Jameson,  Yale  University. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  4p.m.  Information 
978-6363.  (Comparative  Literature) 

Emergence  of  New  Fisheries  Policies  in 
Ontario,  seminar. 

Kenneth  Loftus,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources.  1 19  Wallberg 
Building.  4 p.m.  (IES  and  Environmental 
Engineering) 

Male  reproductive  competition  in  field 
crickets,  biology  seminar. 

Prof.  W.  Cade,  Brock  University.  2082 
South  Building,  Erindale  College. 

5.15  p.m. 

How  Leaders  Live  and  Love,  final  talk  in 
Leadership  Lecture  Series, 

Bill  and  Lois  Porter.  Pendarves  Room, 
International  Student  Centre.  12.15p.m. 
(Integrity  Group  and  SAC) 

Chinese  in  Canada:  A History,  last  in 
series  of  ten  public  talks,  in  Cantonese. 
Speaker  from  Chinese  Canadians  for 
Mutual  Advancement.  Lecture  Theatre, 
Faculty  of  Library  Science,  140  St. 
George  St.  7.30p.m.  (East  AsianStudies) 


Securities  Legislation  and  Investor 
Protection,  third  of  seven  lectures  in 
Lunch  & Learn  Club  Series  IV, 
Investment  Finance. 

J.C.  Baillie,  Ontario  Securities 
Commission.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

12.15  p.m.  Registration  fee  $15  for  four 
series  of  lectures.  Information,  978-2400. 

T he  New  A ttitude  to  the  Page:  Preachers, 
Florilegia  and  Sermons,  lecture. 

Prof.  Richard  H.  Rouse,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  403  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College.  4.15  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies  and  SGS  Alumni 
Association) 

Quiescent  centres  and  meristems,  seminar. 
Prof.  Taylor  Steves,  University  of 
Saskatoon.  140  University  College. 

4. 10  p.m.  (Botany  and  UC) 


Royal  Conservatory  T rio,  chamber  music 
concert. 

Isidor  Desser,  violin;  David  Miller,  cello; 
Earle  Moss,  piano.  Program  includes 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Turina. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $2.50,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $1.  Information, 
978-3771. 

Bryan  Way,  singer-songwriter. 

Newman  Centre  Coffee  House,  89  St. 
George  St.  8 p.m. 


professional  schools  — not  only  the 
mathematics  and  science  needed  by 
engineering,  forestry  and  health  science 
students,  but  also  the  humanities  and 
social  science  options  that  broaden  their 
academic  horizons. 

For  this  University,  the  core  of  pre- 
professional  education  is  the  solid  basic 
disciplines  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science.  That  is  the  essential  quality 
of  our  commerce  program:  it  is  founded  in 
the  breadth  of  the  academic  disciplines, 
particularly  the  social  sciences;  it  has  a 
social  sciences  base  with  emphasis  on 
economics.  The  kind  of  support  we  give 
to  professional  programs  is  founded  upon 
the  broader  definition  of  what  professional 
education  is  all  about. 

Problems  which  face  the  universities 
as  a result  of  declining  student  demand  and 
changing  student  choices  are  part  of  a 
larger  picture  related  to  the  way  in  which 
the  universities  are  funded  by  the  province. 
If  academic  standards  are  in  jeopardy  in 
the  universities  of  Ontario,  both  the  level 
of  government  funding  and  the  method  of 
distributing  funds  must  come  under 
scrutiny. 

Ontario  has  had  a system  of  formula 
financing  which  was  originally  intended 
to  provide,  through  tuition  fees  and 
government  grants,  approximately  the 
revenue  needed  for  the  programs 
offered.  A few  years  ago  the  government 
switched  to  a “global  sum”  concept 
which  meant  that  it  set  aside  a predeter- 
mined amount  irrespective  of  size  of  total 
university  enrolments,  and  the  formula 
became  simply  a device  for  distributing 
that  amount  among  the  universities. 
Special  grants  of  various  kinds  are  made 
to  meet  particular  difficulties  in  indi- 
vidual institutions,  graduate  entitlements 
are  now  held  constant  and  are  not  related 
to  enrolment,  and  undergraduate  enrol- 
ments are  averaged  over  three-year 
periods  so  as  to  lessen  the  financial 
effects  of  sudden  change. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  method 
of  distribution  may  be,  the  size  of  the 
allocation  to  universities  is  basic  to  the 
capacity  of  the  university  system  to 
provide  programs  of  good  quality. 
Comparisons  of  Ontario’s  per  student 
support  with  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada  show  that  this  province  has 
declined  from  third  to  eighth  place  since 
the  early  1970s.  Grant  revenue  per  full- 
time equivalent  student  in  Ontario  now 
stands  about  $900  below  the  average  for 
Canada  excluding  Ontario,  a difference  of 
about  20  percent.  The  long-term  impli- 
cations for  the  quality  of  higher  education 
in  this  province  are  great:  it  is  a serious 
matter  to  place  a flourishing  university 
system  at  risk. 

Clearly  the  government  is  not  going  to 
phase  out  those  universities  in  the  system 
that  serve  the  north  and  the  smaller 
population  centres  which  may  encounter 
the  most  severe  shortfalls  in  enrolment. 
But  so  long  as  the  general  level  of  support 
is  low  and  the  distribution  of  support 
depends  even  indirectly  on  enrolment, 


the  sheer  survival  instinct  will  dictate  to 
all  institutions  a high  priority  for  the 
recruitment  of  students:  herein  lies  the 
danger  of  a “war  for  warm  bodies”. 

In  my  personal  view,  this  could  be 
disastrous  for  the  maintenance  of  high 
academic  standards  and  a healthy  spirit 
of  co-operation  among  the  Ontario 
universities.  I believe  that  it  is  time  for 
the  provincial  government  to  consider 
altering  the  method  of  distribution  of 
funds  among  the  universities  from  one 
which  depends  primarily  on  the  number 
of  students  enrolled.  We  have  urged  in  the 
past  that  measures  of  quality  should  be 
used  to  supplement  those  of  quantity,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  objective 
indices  to  substitute  for  subjective 
judgements  of  quality.  If  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs,  the  body 
appointed  by  the  government  to  advise  it 
on  policy  and  funding  of  the  universities, 
were  given  full  authority  for  distributing 
the  funds  during  the  remainder  of  this 
decade,  we  could  reduce  the  onset  of 
intense  competition  and  develop  some 
more  appropriate  objective  mechanism. 

I make  this  suggestion  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  University  ofToronto  would 
probably  suffer  least  under  the  current 
arrangements  in  the  period  of  enrolment 
decline.  But  the  health  of  the  whole 
system  should  be  the  number  one 
consideration,  and  the  quality  of 
the  educational  experience  rather  than 
the  number  of  students  instructed 
should  be  the  prime  determinant  of 
funding  for  all  the  universities  in  the 
system. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU’RE  WORTH? 


ITS  MORE  THAN 
YOU  THINK 

An  hour  with  me  could  be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  you. 

For  more  information,  call 

JEANNE  BAILEY,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

GREAT-WEST  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
2 Bloor  Street  West,  Suite  2500 
967-0034 

Great-West  Life 
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